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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS 


Introduction 

While it is never wise to have the backward look, 
entirely, or to live too much in the years that are gone, 
it is nevertheless possible to learn much from the past. 

It is true that we are sometimes misled by such an atti- 
tude. The past is never the same as the present. We may 
easily mistake superficial likenesses for ultimate simil- 
arity, but if we are on our guard, we shall find many velu- 
able lessons in the past, that will help us in the present. 
My professor of history in college often times said, "His- 
tory teaches us, that history teaches us nothing." The 
careful backward look is Rivet a waste of time. 

Also, one finds in the second century, much that 

is comparable to the twentieth century. It was primarily 
a period of readjustment and transition, and those are 
eee characteristics of our own day. Men were ques~ 
tioning the old things and the traditions of the ,fathers 
were being swept away in the flood of new discoveries. 
New nationalities were rising bringing with them a host of 
new problems. There was 4 spirit of disillusionment with 
many a weary-eyed prophet searching the heavens for a new 
star. Religion had fallen on evil days and all of the 


ancient quest seemed to have ended in a blind alley. fhe 
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world was wealthy and all of the evils of materialism ran 
wild. There was that challenging problem of finding a syn- 
thesis between religion and other forms of knowledge. Some 
sort of ministry must be provided for the intellectual min- 
ority within the Christian Church, if they were to be neidee 
Nowhere was this more of a problem than at Alexandria, where 
Clement's chief work was accomplished. 

Again, it is always of value to trace the genesis 
of ideas. Just as an individual must be studied within the ~ 
environment, so the consideration of the beginnings of doc- 
trines gives an added comprehension of their meanings and 
contributionse If this is allowed, then it must we admitted 
that there is value in considering the time during which the 
church was formulating its theology. 

Then there is reason for studying Clement, rather 
than some other second century figure, because he is most 
representative of his age. To a remarkable degree he combines 
both the merits and short-comings of his generation. So that 
it may be said, with certain limitations of course, that 4 
thorough understanding of Clement of Alexandria, means an in- 
sight into the society of that day.” 

No man can be justly judged apart from his time. 
Many a critic has been too severe because he has judged an 


ancient character by modern standards. Old Testament char- 
Oe ea ae 
1 Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, Vole bh, (Clin <h 


2 Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jane 1925 
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acters must not be in the ligh of the ethics of Jesus. The 
question is always the degree that a cheracter used the light 
that was at that time available. True greatness has some=~ 
times been minimized, because there was no clear understend- 
ing of the problems faced and the difficulties overcome. In 
order to escape this criticism, if possible, we begin with 

a consideration of the life of the second century, the period 


of Clement of Alexandria. 
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Background 


Morally, the world was very near being bank- 
Morals rupt. Religion no longer had its former moral 
power over the people. The old gods of pagan- 
ism were themselves most lax in their sex relations, a fact 
that is emphasized by Clement in his "Exhortation to the 
Heathen." And he also maintains that the mystery cults had 
wild excesses of passion that were unutterably degrading. 


d There was lite 


There was little moral enthusiasm. 
tle, if any relation between religion and morality. And be- 
cause of this lack of dynamic, it was easy for men to copy 
their gods, and thus find ample excuse for their own loose 
habits. Angus? gives an pe ebis eat summary of the amusements, 
and the Vices of society of that day. 

And in this, there is somewhat of a parallel to 
our own day. Reformers everywhere bewail our present day 
situation, in regard to morals. And it is probably partly 


due, at least, to the passing of the old authority, and the 


3 
failure, thus far, to establish a new one. No doubt the 
ideal is, that one should be willing to be good, for the sake 


of the good. But ordinary mortals seem to find it difficult 


unless they have some sort of a belief that God demands good-~- 


nesSe 


There was a dearth of religion. Men had out- 
Religions grown, or rather had themselves grown better, 
than their old gods. It was a period when 


the old had been swept away and the new had not yet become 


1. Angus, Environment of Early Christianity, Ch. 3% 
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accepted. Men had a desire for some authority, but no auth- 
ority had been given to them. The result was a widespread 


prevalence of fatelism.? 


If the gods had gone, there was 
evidently no reason inthe universe. Having neither great 
dreams nor great hopes, pessimism was everywhere evident. 
Yet the religious longing was not dead. It was only asleep, 
and there was still in many a heart, a sincere spiritual 
desire. That is why the mystery religions became popular. 
They were able (partially at least) to satisfy those higher 
dongings in the hearts of men. 

While there was considerable discussion regarding 
justice, and virtue, we must remember that this was an age 
of rhetoricians. But that there was a real sense of man's 
sin and a need for moral discipline and reformation, felt 


2 


in the wisest of the day, cannot be doubted. The more in- 


telligent pagans were inclined to find “elements of good in 
a11 religions, ee committed themselves seriously to none."9 
Men had a tendency to either follow the old pagan 
gods, and find in them excuses for certain immoral desires 
of their own, or throw themselves into the wild excesses of 
the Mysteries, or else take refuge in philosphy, which sat- 
isfied their intellects but did not touch their hearts or 


give dynamic to their living. It was a great period for a 
vital, reforming, dynamic religion like Christianity. 
a oe eS eRe 
1. Angus, Environment of Early Christianity, Ch. 3 

2e Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus, 68-69 


3. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, ch. 3 
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We must realize that the many and varied 
Philosophy philosophical systems were making heroic 

attempts to satisfy the religious longing. 
And this phase of second century life is worth our notice. 
"The most perennial contribution of Greece to all time is 
Greek thought. Greek philosophy is the most profound and 
comprehensive ever produced by one people." And again, 
"With naive self-confidence they launched forth, dreaming 
not of the abysmal deeps, the shallows, and the starless 
nights."+ 

Obviously it is impossible to do more than men- 

tion merely the variocus well established Greek schools of 
philosophy, in this paper. I seek more to call to mind the 
fact that there were many and varied philosophical systems, 
than to give what those systems taught. There was Platon- 
ism with its emphasis upon immaterial reality, understood 
by an immaterial mind; Stoicism that insisted that all reality 
was material, although Posidonius had compromised to the ex- 
tent of placing Reason above sensation;~ however, the Stoics 
emphasized the immanence of God, but there was a swing back 
towards Plato's transcendent Deity. ° There were the Sophists, 
the Aristotelians, the Epicureans, the Skeptics. In Alexan- 


dria, Eclecticism, Judeo-Greek philosophy, Neo-Platanism and 


Gnosséicism were especially noticeable. 
oe noe Se nh ea 5 eR a 


1. Angus, Environment of Early Christianity, 174-175 


2. Casey, "Clement of Alexandria." Harvard Theological Review 
Jane 1925 


3. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, 42-45 
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It is well to notice more closely the philosophy 
of Philo, which was an attempt to harmonize the Old Testament 
Scripture with the philosophy of Plato. Philo recoiled from 
the idea of an anthropomorphic God, and in his attempt to ex- 
cape this danger, he tends to push him so far away from hun- 
anity that he is often times incomprehensible. God moves 
through agents, consisting of angels, the logoi of the 
Stoics, the Ideas of the Platonists. The Logos was consider- 
ed as an "Interpreter Word," and was really the God of those 
| who were not perfect. They worshipped him through the Law. 

But over and above this, there is the free, spiritual worship 
of the Eternal. Religion was the “emancipation of the intel- 
ligence from the dominion of sense." ve Weenes words, the 
ideal was a state of ectasy. Allegorism became the popular 
Philonian method of interpreting Scripture. 

But Eclecticism was influential in Alexandria 
also. Men flitted here and there, taking what morsels delight- 
ed them from all the systems. But they did not as a rule, take 
anything very seriously. However, there were some like Clement 
himself, who earnestly searched through all of the schools of 
thought, in an attempt to find some sort of spiritual satis- 
faction. It will later be apparent that all of these phil- 
osophies, to a greater or lesser degree, influenced the the- 
ology of Clement, Especially noticeable are Philo's philosophy 
and Eclecticism. 


The common people never were seriously affected by 
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philosophy because it was beyond their depth of mind. But 
philosophy even failed among the educated, at least as a 
substitute for religion. The ultimate outcome of it all, 
was skepticism. How could all of these assertions be test- 
ed? And the need for authority was just as great as ever. 

There was also a decay in potitical life. 
Political The veneration for the ideals of the state 

Life 

had gone into the discard and there was a 
low attitude towards public life. The state itself could 
not arouse enough patriotism to be in any way, a rival aE 
religion. The persecutions* when they were conducted were 
usually at the instigation of local officials or the mob.” 
In other words, the persecutions of the Christians were 
usually due to local conditions rather than to imperial 
policy. From several good sources it is evident that there 
was an increased wave of persecution around 202, which caus- 
ed Clement to flee from Alexandria. But even this was pro- 
bably not due to any settled, consistant policy of Severus.” 
On the whole, it was a period of quiet. 

That the city of Alexandria should be the 
Alexandria place where the theology of the Christian 

Church gould first crystallize into defin- 
ite form, is quite natural when we understand éne 1eRe and 
spirit of the city. It was indeed a far cry from Nazareth 


‘ 


to Alexandria. The Alexandrines would never have been satis= 


rn ca 
1. The two great persecutions took place in 250 A.D. and 500 
2, Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, ch. 3 


3. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, II, Appendix 1 
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fied with the simple teachings of Jesus. For it was a 
modern city, built by Alexander the Great, the second city 
in the Empire, yielding the first position to Rome alone. 
It had a fine climate and its seaport made it commercially 
important. There were a million Jews in the city and they 
had equal rights with the Greek population.» It has been 
estimated that half of the city's wealth was in the hands 
of the Jews. There were three hundred thousand free citi- 
zens and a probable total population of six hundred thous-~ 


and.” 


The Greek population was quick and excitable, 
though the city was well governed. Nature cults flourished. 
The spirit of the city was not original but synerestic. Here 
the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, and the 
Judeo=Hellenic philosophy flourished. Alexandria was prob- 
ably the center of scientific thought of the second century 
world. It was as cosmopolitan as Rome itself, and even the 
exclusiveness of Christianity was broken down.? In other 
words, Alexandria was the meeting place of East and West. 
And each contributed to, and influenced the other. 

The intellectual life was broad, though not always 
very deep. Here was the home of the great library of the 
ancient world, containing it is said, four hundred haven 
volumes. .* It was the meeting place of Greek, Jew, Oriental 


ec 
1. Tofinton, Clement of Alexandria, I. 2: 


2. Waterman, Ten Epochs of Church History, Postapostolic Age 
che 10 
3. Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus, 67 


4. Lamson, Church of the First Three Centuries, 70 
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and Egyptian. And here their conflicting thoughts and rel- 
igions formed a veritable maelstrom within which Christianity 
found itself. 

The influence of this environment on Clement, is 
easily discerned. He too is at home amidst all phases of 
thought. He lacks the finality of the current thought, and 
he can interpret many strange meanings through the use of 
Philo's allegorical method. His vocabulary too was affected 
in his frequent use of such terms as "Savior" and "Physician." 

We have no extensive information regarding the 
The Church early history of the Christian Church in Alex- 

andria. It had comparative peace, with only 
an occasional outburst of persecution, caused by the mob. 
It had its own buildings but seems to have been rather slow 
in its development of litury and organization. The Eucharist 
was not yet separated from the Agape, and infant baptism was 
not yet practised. The bishops were not clearly distinct as 
yet from the presbyters. It seems to have been a democratic 
church and unmarred by controversy. However, the questions 
of wealth and morals were serious ones.” The early church 
had little difficulty with the problem of riches, for not 
many rich were called. But in Alexandria it soon became a 


problem of the first magnitude, for the rich and cultured 


pagans were entering its doors.® 


gece a nt ae 


1. Tolinton, Clement of Alexandria, che 3 


2. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, ch. 2 
3. Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, 
che 2 
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The Church had proved its right to exist. It was 
independent of Judaism and the Empire. It had a great heri- 
tage, but it seemed to lack the power to use it. It was in 
that period when it was perfecting its organization and giv- 
ing form to its theology. 

However the thing that we are particularly 
The School interested in observing, is the Catechetical 

School at Alexandria, This is true for 
several reasons: Clement did his main work as the head pf 
this school, it was the first Christian School of its kind, 
and it had a great influence on the development of Christian 
thought. 

At first it appears to have been a catechetical 
school where children and adults were instructed in the ele-~ 
ments of the Christian heteune It may have had its origin 
in an attempt to protect the youth of Christians from the 
heathen learning and religion.- At least it is probable 


that the atmosphere of Alexandria would make the necessity 


of such a school apparent, earlier than in other environments, 


for here it was necessary to be more careful in regard to be- 


liefs and training.° 
It was very humble in origin, having no buildings 
of its own, but meeting in the home of the teacher. It had 


no endowment, and the teacher was not formally appointed un-= 


a a ea crc acca, 
1. Stephenson, History of Christianity, 317 


2. Bigg, Christian Platonist of Alexandria, 68ff 
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3. Glover, Conflict of Religions in the early Roman Em $Y Os" Seu 
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til after the school had come under the power of the church. ~ 
It no doubt was copied after the various pagan schools in 
the city. It was not a new idea, and Christianity evidently 
comprehended that unless it had something of this sort, it 
could not successfully cope with paganism. As such, this 
Alexandrian school was similar to the pagan schools in some 
respects. It taught many of the pagan philosophies and 
some of the literature that was also studied in the pagan 
institutions. But there were certain respects in which it 
greatly differed. For example it did not only study virtue, 
it preached the idea of practising it.” It taught the ele- 
ments of the Christian Faith, though its particular theology 
was entirely dependent on the head of the school. The Church 
as an institution had no power of censure over the teacher. 
Fundamental differences may be seen between its teaching and 
the Neo-Platonist Schools. The latter insisted that it was 
endeavoring to bring the God in humanity into harmony with 
the God in the universe, and that God is not universally in 
all mankind. The Christian School on the other hand taught 
that the God in the universe is the same as the God in hum- 
anity and is seeking to bring each individual into harmony 
with Himself. And the Alexandrian School insisted-that God 


is. universally in all men.° 
a ene 
1. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, 45 


2e Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 68 ff 


3. Kingsley, Sir Walter Raleigh, etc., ch. on "Alexandria 


and Her Schools. 
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So the teacher in his own home, and dependent upon 
his personality as a teacher, for his pupils, as well as the 
fees from his pupils and gifts from wealthy friends, for his 
living, received those who came to him to learn of Christian- 
ity. Both men and women were received. New converts came to 
learn more fully of the faith, and some who were merely cur- 
ious to learn what the new religion had to offer. Pagans were 
disillusioned, came in the hope of stumbling on something that 
would give them light. Here they heard the Scriptures ex- 
pounded and explained, though it is likely that they often 
strayed far afield. 

From the most humble beginning, the Alexandrian 
School grew to a famous institution. This was due to its 
great teachers. The founder of the School is not certainly 
known, though Pantaenus, the teacher of Clement, is the first 
that we have.any knowledge of and that knowledge is quite in- 
adequate. Clement and his pupil Origen were both outstanding 
teachers. Students came from various parts of the world to 
sit at the feet of these men. Don Chrysostomus says that 
Ethiopians, Arabians, Bactrians, Scythians, Persians and In- 
dians all came to the School.? 

Inge maintains that the chief aim of the school was 
to attain Gnosis, and this was conceived to be "any kind of 
esoteric knowledge of Divine things, whether imparted by meta- 


physical learning, or by sacramental rites, or by mystical 
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1. Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Harly Roman Empire, 


323ff 
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Pastitutions.”2 


However, I do not feel that it is quite 
fair to leave the school with this. It was infiuenced by 
the Gnostic schools, no doubt, but it never deteriorated 
into the vain speculations and flights into ecstasy which 
marked them. In fact a comparison gives us a higher atte 
itude towards the Christian School, than we would otherwise 
have. And I think that Bigg is nearer the truth when he 
says, "It may be doubted whether any nobler scheme of Christeq 
ian education has ever been projected than this, which we 
find in actual working at Alexandria, at the end of the sec- 
ond century after Christ." 

This closing word may be said of Alexandria. It 


3 


was the brains of Christendon. "Phe Eastern Church-Alex- 


andria, and Ephesus, and Antioch did the thinking of early 


4 


Christianity. In fact Alexandria, due to the presence of 


the Alexandrian School, became the battlefront of the intel- 
léctual warfare of early Christianity. It was here that the 
early Church met the intellectual life of its day on its own 
ground, formulated its early theology, and made its challenge 
to the intelligentsia. 

Such was the environment of Clement of Alexandria. 
While the Church had grown tremendously and was now a strong 


organization, it was still a struggling one, and still had 


1. Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus - 99 


2e Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 71 
3e Coxe, Ante Nicene Fathers, 165 


@. Gardner, Evolution in Christian Doctrines, 97 
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rivals to vanquish before it could be supreme, There was 
still this most vital problem to be faced, namely: what 
was the relation to be between Christianity and other re-~ 
ligions and Greek philosophy, as well as the pagan culture? 
Should the new truth be blended with the old, or must there 
_be a complete break? Could a Christian recognize the good 
in other philosophies and religions, or must he put them 
entirely aside? And should a Christian read the pagan lit- 
-erature? We shall find that one of the chief contributions 
made by Clement, was his answer to these problems.+ And 


we today may well study his answer with interest. 


a ee 


ee 


1. Butterworth, Clement of Alexandria, Intro. 
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Clement's Biograph 


While it is true that we know a considerable con~ 
Berning Clement from his writings, it is also true that the 
facts of his biography are hazy and indistinct. But these 
things are relatively unimportant after all. However, it is 
probably worth while to set down the things that we do know, 
sketchy as they may be. 

His full name was Titus Flavius Clemens, and this 
has led several scholars to suggest that he was connected 
with the Titus ‘Flavius Clemens who was a nephew of Vespasian 
and ae consul in 95 roe We do know that he came from a 
good social position. He was. fairly wealthy, at least he 
had no financial worries. He was not the poor teacher who 
was entirely dependent on the fees of his students for a liv- 
ing. And his writings reveal a man who was very well acquaint- 
ed with the dangers and comforts of wealth. His discussions 
of these matters show a man who was not an outsider and writ- 
ing from heresay. It was his own condition in life, that 
enabled him to discuss with authority, the problems that con- 
fronted the wealthy who entered the Christian Church. * 

Eusebius and Jerome have surprisingly little 

Birthplace biographical material concerning Clement, and 


sometimes the evidence contradicts itself.® 


He is referred to as an Athenian and as an Alexandrine. 


ee 

1. Dictonary of Christian Biography, Article by Westcott 
560 ff 

2. Toliinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, 19 


3. Coxe, Ante-Nicene Fathers, I 165 ff 
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Scholars have not agreed entirely as to whether he was born 
in Athens or in Alexandria. We do know, however, that his 
greatest work was done in Alexandria, and that he fits that 
environment. Yet it seems probable that he was born at 
Athens. The environment and culture and education of Athens 
can be seen in the life of Clement. From 150 to 175, Athens 
had pereined her old prestige and was once again, partially 
at least, "the school of Hellas." A pagan of culture and 
wealth, like Clement, certainly fits this environment} of 
course all of this could also be said of Alexandria. But 
the fact that Clement worked and lived in Alexandria, but at 
the same time was regarded by a fairly well substantiated 
tradition, as being a native of Athens, would seem to me to 
throw the probability on Athens as his birthplace. 

His dates may be set down as approximately 155 A.D. 
to 220 A.D. He was learned in heathen religion, philosophy 
and Eeeielcayi® And all of this wealth of knowledge was 
brought to good use when he sought to point out the weakness- 
es of the pagan systems of thought and religion. 

Clement travelled widely in search of a teacher 
Travel who could convey to him light on the various 

vital problems of humanity. It was 4 common 
practise of the day in which he lived. Many rich pagans 


went from place to place, searching out the greatest teachers. 
a a 
1. Toltinton, Clement of Alexandria, peo 


2. Lamson, Church of the First Three Centuries, 73 


oe 


And Clement seems to have followed this custom for no un- 
worthy reason. That is, there is nothing of an attempt to 
gain knowledge for the sake of vanity or show. He seems to 
have been a sincere searcher for the truth. And when he 
found a teacher who could satisfy his longing, he sat at 
his feet and learned. And he could not praise too highly, 
ay one who had given him the thing for which he had desir- 
ed. 

Clement has given a list of the teachers that he 


; al P 
ruth. "te sets them down in 


ct 


Visited in his search for 
order: First, an Ionian, second, a native of South Italy, 
third and Egyptian, fourth, an Assyrian, fifth a teacher 
from Palestine, and last of all, a Christian teacher who was 
a true "Sicilian Bee, gathering the spoil of the flowers of 
the prophetic and apostolic meadow, engendered in the souls 
of his hearers a deathless element of knowledge," No one 
seems to have ever doubted but that the last one referred to 
was the teacher of Clement, Panteamus, who was head of the 
Alexandrine School immediately preceeding Clement.” 
The facts concerning Clement's conversion are 
Conversion unknown. Just to what extent he was dependent 
on Pantaenus must only be conjectured. But 
4t seems to me that in his wide travels, he would come into 


contact with Christian téaching, perhaps many times. He may 


have been drawn to it more than he realized. The meeting 


A ee 


1. Strom. Bk I, ch. 1, p 301 (Ante Nicene Fathers, Coxe) 


2. Cruttwell, Literary History of Early Christianity, 439-445 
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of the "Sicilian bee" may have only been the culmination of 
a long process. It is probably true that he had already be- 
come weary and disgusted with philosophy and paganism, and 
that he did not have a great deal to renounce.+ But he is 
to be greatly commended upon his open mindedness and sincere 
desire to find the truth. Apparently there were no pre- 
judices, or customs, that made him blind to it, when he saw 
it. 

He became the favorite pupil of Pantaenus. Grad- 
ually he became an assistant, and finally succeeded his 
beloved teacher as the head of the School. He was also made 
a presbyter in the Church, although as a teacher, he was 
independent of Church authority. When the persecution broke 
out under Septimus in 202 A.D., Clement left his post and 
fled. He took the common-sense attitude, that he would be 

of little use to anyone,dead. The head of the Christian 
School would certainly have been singled out as one of the 
first to be martyred, and Clement evidently felt his duty 
to be in the way of escape. I do not believe that any coward- 
ly motives moved him because he ay are desert Christianity, 
and in 211] A.D. he is back once more as head of the schoole@ 

The last that we hear of Clement, is a referencé 
in a letter from Alexander who was in prison about 211 A.D. 

‘Alexander was a pupil of Clement's and was in prison during 


a persecution. He sent a letter to the church at Antioch, 


arch AIL OC 


| A a a 


as Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, ae skal 


2. Lamson, Church of the First Three Centuries, 71-73 
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congratulating them on a new Bishop that had been appoint- 
ed them. In the letter he refers with highest honor to 
Clement who is the bearer of the letter. And that is the 
last reference that we have to him. Just how or where or 
when he met his death, is not known. 

Clement was of a likable genial personality. He 
had no enemies and could not bear controversy. He lived in 
the backwater of life and was comparatively obscure. He 
was struck from the western role of Martyrologies by Pope 
Clement the Eighth, because some of his teachings were dub- 
fous. This was no doubt true. But he was held in highest 


repute by his contempories, and those who came after him.” 
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1. Bigg, Christian Platonistsof Alexandria, 71-73 


2. Cave, Lives of the Holy Aposties, II, 558 
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Clement's Writings 


Clement seems to have undertaken the task of writ- 
ing out his thoughts with reluctance and from a high sense 


of his duty? 


to a certain group of Christians. He saw with 
a clear eye the great need of the smaller group of cultured 
pagans, who had been newly converted. And as has already 
been noted, he was peculiarly fitted to minister tothis group. 
It is to be noted that there was apparently no thought of 
interference from the Church authorities, either as to the 
writing itself, or as to what opinions he should set forth. 
In all of his writings, we find the dominant idea 
of synthesis. He applies this to religion and philosophy, 
faith and knowledge, thought and action. There is not a 
trace of bigotry. However, it is probably true that it was 
a good thing that he did not live and write earlier.” His 
writings are too tolerant for the storm and stress of those 
earlier days of Christianity. They would have led to an 
erasing of the clear, sharp lines of the Faith, and in all 
probability led to an amalgamation with other popular relig- 
ions and philosophies. For he could never see any conflict 
between "science and religion." He assumes that an educated 
Christian public should be able to take the true from the 


false in any realm of knowledge.® 


er 


h.. Strom: Re. t, ch. 1, 299 ff. The first chapter of the 
Stromateis gives his reasons for, and his ideals of 
writing. 


2. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, ch. 19 


3. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jane, 1925 
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Clement had an unsystematic mind. While 
Unsystematic he saw the need for some sort of systematic 

statement of Christian doctrine, he was not 
the man successfully to carry the task to a satisfactory 
conclusion. One would think that Clement himself would have 
realized this, but there are so very few human beings, who 
are able to realize the tasks that they should never under- 
take. Perhaps he did have some sort of inkling, that he 
was not entirely adequate for the work that he visioned in 
his mind. For in the Stromateis he says that "this work 
of mine in writing is not artfully constructed for display."+ 
In truth the task that he set for himself was too great for 
his type of mind. There were too many alluring by-paths 
that led from the main highway, and he could never resist 
the temptation to follow them. And so if one looks for a 
logically worked out system of theology in the writings of 
Clement, he will look in vain. He calls his main work 
ga T Pw pa Ters2 and while various accounts have been given of 
the meaning of this word, "all agree in regarding it as 
Peeting the miscellaneous character of its contents. And 
they are very miscellaneous."*° Such a title fits his char- 
acter and style, and allows him to scatter his doctrine here 
and there, and thus make it perfectly unintelligible to the 


rabble. 


eS 


1. Strom, I, 1 (Coxe, Ante-Nicene Fathers, 301) 


se 
@2e The full titles according to Eusebius and Photius was," 11T 6v 
Prayiov HKANMErTOS Twkr fale Trib aAnOT gi Ayoodrar 
3. Coxe, Ante-Nicene Fathers, II, 168 
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One is amused at the statements of false science 


that are to be found in his writings. Sometimes he indulges 
in the most frivolous and fanciful speculation.- In these 
we see him as a product of his environment, and must regard 
these things in that light. He was the cultivated, Hellenic 
Christian, going to any extreme in order to harmonize con-= 
Bers otine systems. 
Probably the most noteworthy characteristic 
Quotations of Clement's writings, is the wealth of quota- 
tions from other writers and the richness of 
literary background. While Homer and Plato are his favorites, 
there are so many quotations from more obscure writers that 
4t is difficult at times to tell just where Clement leaves 
off and his quotation begins.@ 
It is evident from his writings that he was a sin- 
cere lover of books. It has been estimated that he quotes 


3 Some 


from a total of three hundred and forty-eight authors. 
of these authors are lost to the world, except as they are 
found in the pages of Clement. In our modern day, he would, 
no doubt, be open to the charge of plagiarism, but such an 
idea would never have entered the heads of his contemporaries. 
He goes to many pagan poets and philosophers in order to give 


added weight to his own opinions. Sometimes his interpreta- 


tion of them is dubious indeed. He is often quite. willing 
a a eee ee ae a 


1. Ibid, 166. See also Clementts treatment of the Ten 
Commandments. Strom. Bk.6 16 


2. Cruttwell, Literary History of Earl Christianity, 440 


3. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, cL. ens os 
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to strain a meaning here and there, in order to make some 


writer prove his point. 

His qotations come from the Greek poets, dramat- 
ists, philosophers, and historians. Among his favorites 
may be enumerated Plato and Homer, already mentioned, Euri- 
pides, Heracleitus, Democritus, and many others less known. 
He quotes the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach 
as if they were Old Testament Scriptures. In this he is 
like most of the early Church Fathers. He quotes from the 
disputed scriptures such as Hebrews, ° Barnabas, Clement and 


Judes 


i 


1. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jan. 1925 


2. Butterworth, Clement of Alexandria, Intro. 


3. It may be of interest of note that Eusebius summarizes 
Clement's theory of the authorship of Hebrews as follows: 
"and moreover he says that the Epistle to the Hebrews is 

Paults, but that it was written to the Hebrews in the 
Hebrew dialect, and that Luke having carefully trans- 
lated it published it for the use of the Greeks. And 
that it is owing to the fact that he translated it that 
the complexion of this Epistle and that of the Acts is 
found to be the same. Further he remarks that it is 
natural that the phrase Paul and Apostle does not occur 
in the superscription, for in writing to Hebrews, who 
had conceived a prejudice against him and suspected hin, 
he was very wise in not repelling them at the beginning 
by affixing his name. And then a little further on he 
(Clement) adds: And as the blessed presbyter ,(probab- 
ly Pantaenus) before now used to say, since the Lord as 


246 


being the Apostle of the Almighty was sent to the Hebrews, 


Paul through his modesty, inasmuch as he was sent to the 
Gentiles, does not inscribe himself Apostle of the 
Hebrews both on account of the honor due to the Lord, 
and because it was a work of supererogation that he ad- 
dressed an Epistle to the Hebrews also since he was 


herald and Apostle of the Gentiles." (Eusebius H.E. vi.14) 


I have thought it wise to make this rather long 


quotation, because it is a clear illustration of the sort 


of reasoning of which Clement was sometimes capable. 
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‘fe quotes Philo, Aristobulus, Josephus, Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, at some length in order to prove that the Jewish 
race is older than the Greeks! All of the Old Testament 
books are referred to by Clement except Ruth and Canticles. 
He quotes from all of the New Testament books with the ex- 
ceptions of James, Philemon and the Second Epistle of Peter.” 

He is said to have written some twenty treat- 
Writings ises, but of these, some have completely dis- 
appeared and others have only fragments re- 
maining. Eusebius mentions his Hypotyposes, but we only 
have fragments remaining. These outlines are his commentaries 
on the Bible. A few fragments are remaining from his work 
on the Passover, and on Evil Speaking. But a hortatory ad- 
dress on Patience as well as one on Fasting are both gone. 
One of the most interesting things that remains to us is a 
small sermon entitled "Who Is The Rich Man Who Shall Be Saved?" 
It is a discussion of riches and their use, and a considera- 
tion of whether or not Christianity demands poverty as a qual- 
ification for membership. As usual he takes the common-sense 
attitude and suggests that it is not the possession of riches 
that is questioned, but the use which one puts his money to, 
and the attitude which he.takes toward it. ; 
But the chief contribution of Clement in the 


Main Works field of literature still remains for us intact, 


or nearly so. This is a series of three separ- 
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1.  Busebius, H. E. (Schaff and Wace, 260) 
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2. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, I, 320 
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ate writings, but connected in that cuss represent the three 
stages of growth in the Christian system. And since I in- 
tend to go into them more in detail later on, I will refer 
to them as briefly as possibdle here. 

Ske Sinetaie the i/potper Tres Wes Edd nvapr 
Hortatory Address to the Greeks. It is an attempt to win the 
heathen to Christianity, and the emphasis is placed on belief. 
The second writing is the Va:Tayw y65 or Tutor. In this Clement 
discourses on rules of conduct and morality and the emphasis 
is one of digcipline for the new converts. The third is the 
ZX Tpw Mazes or Miscellanies. And here he leads the converts 
up to the higher realms of Christian knowledge. Thus it can 
be seen that in the greatest work which Clement produced, he 
was greatly influenced by the Mysteries. For the three 
stages in the growth of the Christian, bear a most striking 
relation to the three stages of the mysteries, namely, puri- 
fication, initiation, and vision.’ 

These three stages in Christian growth which Clement 
set down in these writings, may possibly have been his own 
experiences. Coming as he did from a pagan background, he 
may have felt that he had passed through some sort of develop-= 
ment eae as he has set down. For it is perfectly consis tees 
with his idea of the working of the Logos, leading men from 
paganism into the hard practise of everyday Christianity.“ 

As will be noticed more in detail later, Clement 


treats paganism as an outworn creed, and is majestic in his 


a 
1. Catholic Encyclopedia, IV, 40, Article by Havey 


2. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jane 1925 
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attitude of contempt. He is merciless in his exposure of 


the entire immoral system of gods, ! 


so much so that a gen- 
eration ago might have found him indelicate. However, we 
of this modern day, will probably find him quite within the 
bounds of the conventions. 


He is an impressionist.© 


While he may not have the 
logic of thought or the ability of organization that was man- 
ifest by Origen, he is one who has tasted life to the full, 
and found it good. There is no world weariness or disillus- 
ionment in Clement. He is an optimist and life to him is 
very much worth while, and beautiful. And it is to be noted 
that he kept comparatively free from mere opinions. He 
writes of God as a great reality and does not stoop to the 
unworthy speculation concerning him that was such a common 
characteristic of his day.° It is to be observed that al- 


though he wrote in an age of speculation, there is a surpris- 


ingly little of that sort of thing in his writings. 


rn 
1. Coxe, Ante-Nicene Fathers, II, 166 


2. Rainy, Ancient Catholic Church, 165 


3. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, 69 
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Hortatory Address to the Greeks+ 


Before entering to a more minute study of this 
writing, it may be well to make some general observations 
concerning it. It is addressed to that group of cultured 
pagans, who could not accept the old gods and had not found 
satisfaction by taking refuge in the various philosophical 
systems of the Greeks. Yet they had an intense longing for 
religion, and were possible converts to Christianity. 

While the address attacks paganism, it is 
Character- not merely negative. In fact it might be 
istics 

termed a missionary appeal and the positive 
note is the strongest. While it may be termed an apology, 
it is in no way to be understood as a defense. He holds up 
Christianity as a New Song that will bring harmony into dis- 
cordant lives, and as he always does, he presents his Faith 
on its own merits alone. 

He has been accused of intolerance and unfairness 
in his attitude towards paganism and the Mysteries. Certain- 
ly he had searched long and diligently through all they had 
to offer, and it cannot be charged that he spoke out of ig- 
norance. I%t may be that he is at times somewhat harsh in 
his criticism. But he had tried all that they had .to offer 


and he had found them like dry bones. His reaction may have 


carried hima bit too far sin the other direction. At least 


ee a 


1. In discussing this writing as well as the Tutor and the 
Strometeis, I have used the translation of Coxe in his 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, II, Page references will apply to 
that volume. 


2. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, ch.7 
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it does indicate a tremendous chasm between the ideas of 
God held by an intelligent philosopher like Plato, and the 
ideas held by the masses.- 
And running through all of the Hortatory Address 
there is a high conception of God. He is to be found to a 
higher degree in the Hebrew Scriptures than in the Greek 
poets and philosophers, though he may be found in them, too. 
He builds up the idea of God from the moral and religious 
experience of men. God's will is the nature of things. One 
can get into harmony with the divine, through the Logos, that 
had its most perfect manifestation in Christ. God is reality. 
Salvation in this writing is presented as having 
for its goal Truth, or God. And Clement does not allow himn- 
self to be carried entirely away by his intellectual lean-. 
ings, for he insists that piety as well as knowledge is neces- 
sary for salvation. Man has allowed himself to be blinded 
to the Truth. Repentance and obedience are both necessities 
for salvation. He continually draws illustrations and an- 


alogies from human experience in order to illustrate divine 


truths.” 


Man, insists the Hortatory Address, is capable of 
salvation. And that is true not only of the intelligent; it 
has a universal application. And God will help each individ- 


ual for God is the Father of all mankind, but particularly 
a aS 
1. Butterworth, Clement of Alexandria, Intro. 


2. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jan. 1925 
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‘of the Christians. With these more general considerations in 
mind, we turn to a closer analysis of this writing. 

Chapter 1; He begins with a relating of various 
fables of how animals were thought to have been charmed and 
then they broke into song. Even a grasshopper is reported 
to have taken the place of a broken string on an instrument 
and thus completed the song. With fine scorn Clement asks why 
4t is that men are willing to believe such obvious falsehoods, 
and yet are blind to the Truth. He goes on to speak of the 
glories and advantages that come when one accepts the Truth. 
The individual then becomes free and a "man of God." 

There is a beautiful passage in this chapter on 
the New Song. This is Christianity which brings melody into 
the earth and into ments lives. But the "new" song, is in 
‘reality a very old song. It has manifested itself in a new 
form, namely, that of Christ, but it represents a very old 
principle. This chapter is full of the teaching of the Logos, 
By the wisdom of God that has been in the world from the be- 
ginning. And there have always been many and varied ways by 
which this New Song has appealed to humanity. This first 
“chapter has some charming passages, and here Clement gives 
us his fundamental attitude towards Christianity. it is. 8 
New Song, but in principle it is as old as the world. 


Chapter 2: Next, Clement attacks the senseless- 


Rivals of ness of the oracles and the wild excesses or 


Christianity 
the mysteries. He sees them as barbarous, 


filled with the wildest superstitions, and he regarded their 


founders as "prime authors of evil"! The lewd and immoral 
ee a a aa 
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practises of the mysteries are cause for laughter in an intel-= 
ligent man. 

Zeus, Demeter, Aphrodite, Attis and Cyble were all 
immoral. Dionysus was a slave to his passions. The Corylartes 
cult was built around a murder. And he is especially bitter 
to the Atheist mysteries, partly, no doubt, because the Christ- 
ijans were sometimes slanderously referred to as "Atheists." 

When he considers the idols and the gods, his sar- 
casm knows no bounds. Idols are the creations of men, and 
yet men worship them, and he Necies their own pagan poets 
against this practise. The gods and goddesses are on the 
whole, an immoral lot. And this is certainly a fine way to 
bring up one's children, and wives.forif the gods are so bad, 
het can one expect of children and women? The gods are good- 
for-nothing, to use a colloquial expression, more than that, 
the gods are dead. 

Chapter 3: The gods are really more cruel than are 
human beings. For they demand human sacrifices. Hence, hu- 
mans are better than the gods that they profess toworship. 
"And if no shame for these audacious impieties steals over 
you, it comes to this, that you are completely dead, putting 


as really you do, your trust in the dead. "+ 


Chapter 4: Once again Clement attacks the silliness 
tof the idols. But it is not only foolish to worship them; it 
is a sign of impiety. He goes back to the origin of the idols 


and shows how there is nothing sacred or worthy of worship 
Dae aN ee 
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‘about them, for they were all made by human hands. Even Sera- 
pis was made by hands, and he quotes pagan writers to prove 
his point. 

Yet in time of trouble, many apparently intelligent 
people will lower themselves by turning to images. And so he 
says, "Why let me ask, have you forsaken heaven to pay divine 
honor to earth?" 

If one desiresto confine the idols merely to the 
realm of art, Clement has no objection. But one cannot regard 
them in the realm of truth. Then he relates several instances 
ofidols serving as excuses for sex immorality. Obviously all 
of this is below the Christian standard. Think on God, says 


he, and not idols. 


2 
Chapter 5: He has a bit to say here regarding the 

less worthy of the philosophers. He relates how some of them 

really worship certain elements, such as fire,.or) water, 68 

the first principle. This he maintains is in reality idolatry. 

Chapter 6; But some philosophers have come nearer 

the truth. There are Plato, and Xenephon for example. And 

Clement is quite willing to agree that Cleanthes Pisadeus, a, 

Stoic philosopher, has come upon i true nature of God. 

: Chapter 7: He then quotes Sear poets to show 


that they have glimpsed the truth also. Clement gives me the 


impression of striving to be fair in his estimation of pagan- 


ism. Hence whenever he can find truth in the pagan writers, he 


quotes from them. Thus he escapes the charge of dismissing 
re 
me. 188 
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truth, merely because it is to be found in the writings of 
some pagan author. 

Chapter 8: This section deals with the Prophets 
primarily. “The divine Scriptures and institutions of wisdom 


form the short road to galvetion. "> 


é 


Again he says, "The Holy 
Spirit in Jeremiah exhibits God." And he quotes freely from 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Amos and the Psalms. Clement was at home 

in the Old Testament andhe had a deep admiration for the 

truth to be found therein. 

Chapter 9: Here are to be found several beautiful 
passages on God's love for men. "And now the more benevolent 
God is, the more impious men are; for He desires us from slaves 
to become sons, while they scorn to become sons. O the prod- 
igious folly of being ashamed of the Lord! He offers freedon, 
you flee into bondage; He bestows salvation, you sink down into 
destruction; He confers everlasting Life; you wait for punish- 
ment." And here Clement strikes the note of universal evan- 
gelism. 

Chapter 10: Clement now stops a moment to 
Breaking With consider one of the objections that is sure 
The Old 

to arise. Some will say, that they should 
not abandon thé ways of their fathers. But Clement answers 
that one should grow up and not remain 4 child forever, "Re- 


jecting custom as 4 deleterious drug* Custom often results 


in blindness to the truth. While dogs may know their masters 
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ca horses come when their owners call them, the heathen have 
become blind and deaf to God. 

Do not be swine, but seek the light! And do not 
Jet the opinions of the rabble concerning the ways of the 
fathers, keep you from entering into life. God is superior 
to everything else. Wake up! Intelligence shows that these 
“gods of the fathers are not real gods. Let not custom stand 
in the way of truth. His high conception of man is evident 
in this reference, "As then, we do not compel the horse to 
plough or the bull to hunt, but set each animal to that for 
. which it is by nature fitted; so, placing our finger on what 
is mants peculiar and distinguishing characteristic above 
other creatures, we invite him - born as he is for the con- 
‘templation of heaven, and being as he is, a truly heavenly 
“plant - to the knowledge of God, counselling him to furnish 
himself with what is sufficient provision for eternity, namely, 
piety. Practise ne ee we say, if you are a husbandman; 
but while you ill your fields, know God. Sail the séa, 
you who are devoted to navigation, yet call the whilst on 
the Heavenly Pilot. Has knowledge taken hold of you while 
engaged in military service? Listen to the commander who 
orders what is right." : 

Chapter 11: In this closing chapter, Clement dwells 
upon the benefits that have come through the advent of Christ, 
Man who was enslaved by pleasure is now freed by the Lord, 


who clothed himself in flesh. "He hath changed sunset into 
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So Christ came because God desired the salvation 


Then says he, let us sail past the Charybdis and 


the sirens of custom and pleasure. Let us leave behind in- 


toxication and all unholy rites. And let us hasten to Christ 


and to immortality. 
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One of the remarkable things about the genius of 

Clement of Alexandria, is that he could soar into the realms 
of philosophical and theological speculation, and yet at the 
game time keep his feet on the ground. He never allowed hin- 
sself to become the merely impractical dreamer, living forever 
in a world far removed from the thoughts and actions of ordin- 
ey mortals. And nowhere is this fact more apparent, than in 
his writing that follows the Hortatory Address, entitled 
"The Tutor." 

| The tutor, or teacher was usually a slave who was 
given the responsibility of raising the boy of the household. 
PAnd it is in this light, that Clement views the work of the 
Po xus. It has its limitations no doubt, but I submit this 
for consideration; his belief in the gradual growth of a 
Christian personality under the guidance and inspiration of 
"the Holy Spirit of God, is much more akin to our modern con- 


= of religious education, than were the theories of a 
amnesic ALO 


} In this treatise, Clement insists on the importance 


_— 


Sor morals. And he demands that the Christian must be above 
the vulgar customs of his day. From his discussions, it is 


easy to see that Clement has a real knowledge of the world, 


CO  ———— 


in which he lived, and of the problems that must be faced 
by every sincere Christian.! He has the first hand informa- 


tion that would never have come to an ascetic. Yet, while 


1. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, L, chs? 
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he is evidently of the world, he sees in Christianity a 

power to raise the standards of morality and the place of 
women, and the home. 

; It may be that this book is too minute in its in- 
Meructions. It is, of course, true that many of the sugges- 
tions have no general application for today. Some of the 
precepts may be i11-founded.* But the writer has evidently 
taken the conditions as he found them, and sought to use his 
influence towards the lifting of moral conditions of his day. 
As a whole, the negative note may be too prominent, but not 
nearly to the degree that Rainy would have us believe.” It 
‘is well to remember that just as Tertullian in the West, set. 
the standards for Christian living, so Clement performed a 
‘like function in the Bast. 
: It is as Casey has said, the first chapter of 
“Mature of "The Tutor" is the ethic upon which the rest 
The Tutor. 

of the book is based.” It is really a discourse 

on the Logos. He says, Add actions, again are the province 
of perceptive discourse, whihe persuasive discourse applies 
itself to heal the passions. It is, however, one and the 
self-same word which rescues man from the custom of this world 
in which he has been reared, and trains him up in the one sal- 


vation of faith in God."* And again, "The Instructor being 


practical, not theoretical, His aim is thus to improve the 


ee ae areca mie maaaniae ai anaes 
1. Lamson, Church of the First Zhree Centuries, 459 


2. Rainy, Aneient Catholic Church, 163 


Be Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jane 1925 


ee. Bie ad, choo, 209 
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Soul, not to teach, and to train it up to a virtuous, not 


Mens Avvellectual life." 


This, he insists, is the plan 
that applies to all mankind. He conceives this work of the 
Tutor as being universal. Here he is in direct conflict 
with the Valentinian teaching to the effect that not all men 
are saved.” Clement, therefore, sees the influence of God 
in rational, human behavior. 

The great democratic principle of the oneness of 
humanity, is running all through this writing. He goes 
beyond the current conceptions of his time by his attitude 
of high respect towards women. In the eyes of the Tutor, 
he insists that men and women are equel.” And all humanity, 
if they are to live the best and enter fully into the relig- 
jous life, must become aslittle children. He sees the sim- 
plicity of childhood as the ideal of human life. To prove 
the point, Clement quotes the many places where Jesus uses 
the term'children.' And not satisfied with this, he goes 
back to the Old Testament and allegorizes and interprets 
until he has a wealth of allusions to children. We have an 
jlliustration here, of how Clement loved to find hidden mean- 
ings and new Maree etions in the Scriptures. * 


It may be well to pause here for a moment and 


Dee of Old note Clement's use of the Old Testament. He 
Testament 


sees it on equal ground with the New Testament, 


apparently, for he quotes from both indiscriminately. 


te. , 209 


2. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
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‘He refers to the Logos as speaking through Moses and in the 
next breath alludes to the same thing in relation to Christ. 
Any support for his beliefs that may be found in the Old Tes- 
tament, is regarded as peing just as valid and telling, as a 
quotation from Jesus, himself. For Clement saw in Jesus a man~ 
dfestation of the Eternal Logos of God. 

And we may rightly ask, just how did Clement re- 
Jesus gard Jesus? From various references in the 

first five chapters of The Tutor, we may draw 
a partial picture, at least, of Jesus as Clement saw Him. He 
mentions in chapter five, that he was the perfect child of 
oa.” And this is paramount in his thinking. He sees Jesus 
as a part, and of the essence, of God. Again he says in chapter 
‘seven, "For Jesus rose again after his burial, having suffered 
no harm, like Isaac released from sacrifice." Clement compares 
him to the shepherd who caresand watches over his sheep. He 
is the Instructor who guides his Children. Here, he pauses 
to point out the difference between the Logos Tutor, and the 
teachers of the pagans who bring up the children into immoral 
practises. "But our Instructor is the holy God Jesus."* 

Again in chapter two, he says that Jesus is God's son. 

In his nature, he is passionless, or in the connotation that 
Clement places upon the phrase, he has risen above all passion. 
And of his mission, he believes that the Word was sent to earth 
in human form, in order to persuade men to follow the way that 
Ok ease cae a ee ranssnmnnneemnmnmnnaimnansy saw 
i.e 214. | 


2. Strom. 7:2 “And that he whom we call Savior and Lord is 
the Son of God, the prophetic Seriptures ex- 


plicitly prove." 
he ceo 
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will lead to eeare 


From this it may be seen clearly, that Clement was 
greatly influenced by Gnostic teachings. The human Jesus does 
not loom very large in his thinking. In fact, in several 
places, Clement would lead us to believe that he regards the 
body of Jesus as more or less appearance, at least as being 
of no material importance. This attitude probably grows out 
of his attempt to harmonize Christianity with other systems 
of thought. The Eternal Christ fitted much more readily into 
such a scheme, than did the historical Jesus. This it seems 
to me, was a weakness in Clement's theology. And it is this 
tendency in Christian Thought that needs to be counteracted, 
even today. 

He now takes up a difficulty in the mind of many. 
Punishment If God is good, as the Christians teach, how is 
one to account for the punishment of humanity 
that evidently comes from God? But the answer according to 
our writer, is, that since God is good, then the punishment 
is fundamentally good also. God punishes man because he is 
seeking the best for man. "Then justice came down to men both 
in the letter and in the body, in the Word and in the law, con- 
straining hunanity to saving repentance; for it was eoddal® 

God's goodness is best shown by his éonstankresmpeeee 
tion to men to be saved. God has always spoken to mankind, and 
has always urged him to seek righteousness. Punishment does 


mot spring from any desire for revenge, but from His love. To 


show that God has always spoken to men, Clement quotes from 
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ene prophets, the law, and from Jesus.? All of these agents 
are the veitues of God. 
In the closing chapter of the first book of the 
Sin Tutor, Clement draws his distinction between 
virtue and sin. Briefly the difference is that 
between rational and irrational behavior. "Virtue is a will 
Gn conformity to God and Christian life, rightly adjusted to 


"2 


life everlasting. And, "Everything that is contrary to 


right reason is sin. "@ 


There is some justification in the 
criticism that Clement did not have an adequate conception of 
sine At least it does not suggest a very great need for a 
Savior. It is too much like Greek Philosophy, that had failed 
to satisfy man's sense of need, after there had come a realiza-~ 
tion of his own imperfections and weaknesses.© 
The second and third Books of the Tutor, are 
Eating filled with the more minute details of what is 
expected of a Christian, in the ordinary activi- 
ties of every day life. They are interesting chiefly, as a 
commentary on the life of the day. He begins the second book, 
- on the subject of eating. Let it be a secondary consideration, 
is his advice. The custom of searching the world for dainties, 
is to be decried. Let the Christian eat plan food, and never 


become a glutton, as the pagans are want to do at their feasts. 
rae ee ee 


me 8c. 1, chs 10 


os. .2.00 


3. Strom. Bk. 1:13 "Virtue is a will in conformity to God and 
Christ in life, rightly adjusted to life everlasting." 
"Eyerything that is contrary to right reason is sine” 256 
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fe, like Saint Paul, condemns the dishonoring of the ay A et 
The going to extremes and the making of it oa revel, he criti- 
eizes as being a misuse of the occasion. His ideal of the 
Eucharist is put in these words,"And the mixture of both - of 
the water and of the Word - is called Eucharist, renowned and 
glorious grace, and they who by faith oe of it are sancti- 


al : 
n+ put those who bend sround in- 


fied both in body and soul. 
“flammatory tables, nourishing their own diseases, are ruled by 
a most lickerish demon, whom I shall not blush to call the 

Belly-demon, and the worst and most abandoned of demons." 


And he goes to Plato and the Scriptures for support of his posi- 


tion. 
In regard to drinking, he holds that water is 
‘Drinking the best. Wine should be indulged in with 


moderation. Wine gives rise to lust, partioul- 
arly in the bodies of the young. He sketches the results of 
debauchery, and sees Wisdom looking upon the whole disgusting 
spectacle with contempt. Wine makes women forget their modesty. 
Because they do not wish to widen their mouths, they drink out 
of narrow necked containers, and thus throw their heads back 
in a most unbecoming manner. 
The vulgar use of riches for purposes of display is 
a most unseemly thing. "But the best riches is poverty of 
OT Let there be no immoral behavior at the feasts. 


Let one's laughter be restrained and never ludicrous. And 
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let one's speech be clear. “In a word, the Christian is char- 
@cterized by composure, tranquility, calmness and nésee et 
The following quotation is interesting chiefly, be- 
Gause of its modern sound. "And silly women who dye their grey 
hair and anoint their locks, grow speedily 


reyer by whe per= 


ne 


fumes they use, which are of a drying nature. And as dogs 
with fine sense of smell track the wild beasts, by the scent, 
so also the temperate scent the licentious by the superfluous 
perfume of unguents."* 

His third Book opens with a charming discussion 
Beauty of the nature of true beauty. "Beauty fades and 

falls quicker than the leaf on the ground, when 
the amorous storms of lust blow on it before the coming of 
‘autumn, and is withered by destruction."® The physical exterior 
Bis not the beauty to admire, but love, and godliness. MThere- 
fore let one adorn the soul and not the body, for truly it is 


better to have a beautiful soul than to have a beautiful body. 


aro ersuade avan women that this is true Clement quotes from 
Oo 3 
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certain pagan poets. But to carry his contention with Christians, 


he quotes the Scriptures. It is to be noted that Clement always 


uses the guotations from the sources which will be most effec- 


Give. 


He seems to have had an especial bitterness to- 
Finery wards the love of fine clothes in women. One 
wonders if perhaps he had not had some sort of 


experience with this, that struck rather close to home. For 
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‘anstance he says, "Love of dainties and love of wine, though 


great vices, are not of such magnitude as fondness for finery." 
Again, “And that decoration makes women courtesans and men ef- 
Weminate and adulterers, the tragic poet is a watnedes®@ He 
then makes his quotation. 
He is especially bitter also, against the fops and 

@andies of his day, who dressed and fixed their hair so that 
they might be some woman's darling. All the virile manhood 

of Clement is aroused by these disgusting creatures. “And in 
truth, unless you saw them naked, you would suppose them to be 
women."° They spend their time at the beauty parlors and are 
openly immoral. And Clement filled to the bursting point with 
“the shame of it all, crys out, "but I approve the simplicity of 
“the barbarians: loving an unencumbered life, the barbarians 


have abandoned luxury. "* 


Much of the lax moral condition is due, he believes 

"to the women who are wealthy and have nothing to do. They 

‘spend their time seeking pleasures. They inhabit the baths, 
where often times they stand disrobed before the spectators and 
the men patrons. They even stoop to sex relations with their 
favorite slaves. All of this, of course, is to be shunned by 

the Christian. 

In the eleventh chapter of the third Book, Clement 


Summary briefly summarizes the Tutor. Let the clothes 


be plain, and the women are not to wear ear-rings 
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for it is not right to make holes in their ears for this pur- 
pose. Men may wear only one ring, and that is a signet. Men 
Should not shave their beards, but should shave their heads 
unless they have curly hair, but even then it should not be al- 
lowed to grow too long. Women should do their hair up simply 
and must not paint their faces. Lots of walking is recommended 
but one should walk neither too fast nor too slow. Choose only 
“righteous associates and pleasures, and that means that a 
Christian should not be found at the race course or at the 
theater. In other words, he insists on the validity of religion 


mor all of life. 


He has this fine thing to say about church-going." Wo- 


man and man are to go to church decently attired, with natural 


step, embracing silence, possessing unfeigned love, pure, in body, 


1 


pure in heart, fit to pray to God." He closes with a re-empha- 


sis on the work of the Divine Tutor, "A horse is guided by 4 
bit, and a bull is guided by a yoke, and a wild beast is caught 


in a noose. But man is transformed by the Word. "2 
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The Miscellanies 

We now come to the last writing of Clement's 
Style which we will consider. And it has probably 

been rightly called the weakest of all his 
Writings as regards its literary finish.! It has a rambling 
style that continually goes off on some inconsequental by- 
path, and oftentimes retraces its steps. Now and then he 
gives an outline of what he intends to do in the following 
pages, but he never succeeds in staying very close to his plan. 
Clement, no doubt, realized its weaknesses, for he says, "This 
work is not a writing artfully constructed for display; but 
my notes are stored up for old age, as a remedy against for- 


2 


getfulness." He also says, quoting Heraclitus, “For those 


who seek for gold dig much earth and find little gola."9 It 


"3s even so with the Stromateis. The gold is there, but the 


reader verily has to “dig much earth." 


His pages are a maze of quotations from all sorts 
of writers. He elucidates on the opinions of Greeks and Bar~ 
barians. He refutes false doctrines, and commends the truth 
wherever he finds it. He reviews a large portion of history 

and mingles the various views of the philosophers. "It is 


likely that on this account he gave his work the appropriate 


inc of Stromata.** 
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1. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jane 1925 
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Clement evidently took his work seriously. And it 
was no easy task as he himself realized. “As then, he who is 
fond of hunting captures the game after seeking, tracking, 
scenting, hunting it down with dogs; so truth, when sought and 
got with toil appears a delicious thing. "1 And one cannot help 
but admire the courageous way in which Clement seeks after the 
“truth through the pages of his Stromateis. 

Lf the book is weak in style, it is strong in 
Thought thought. ~ He wrote to a select audience, and 
with the confidence that those who read were 
at least of equal intelligence to himself, he does not indulge 
in any popularizing. He was writing to the divine aristocracy 
and endeavoring to show them, that Christianity was able to 
‘satisfy the intellectual desires of man. He set forth the true 
Christian philosophy as opposed to the false Gnosticism. It 
is indeed a glorification of knowledge for the Christian.° As 
such, it is the greatest of his works. 

Westcott summarizes the whole thing very well, when 
he says, "It is an endeavor to claim for the Gospel the power 
of fulfilling all the desires of men and of raising to a sup- 


reme unity all the objects of knowledge, in the soul of the 


n& 


The seventh book of the Stromateis closes with a 


true gnostic - the perfect Christian philosopher. 


a 


1. 3504 


2. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jan. 1925 


3. Coxe, Ante=Nicene Fathers, 460 
et Gat lace RAE 


4, Dictionary of Christian Biography, 562-4 
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promise of something fresh and vital. The so called eighth 
book, is in reality a treatise on logic, and it may belong to 
some other work. Various conjectures have been made in regard 
to the conclusion of the book. This much, however, is fairly 
certain. The Stromateis ends abruptly, and the conclusion has 
evidently been lost. 

The Stromateis is a revelation of the workings of the 
mind of Clement. It reveals his inconsistencies and vagaries, 
as well as his sublime conceptions. It shows a man touched and 


influenced by many pagan ideals, but in the main, striving to 


present a worthy picture of Christ and His commands. 
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the Ideas of Pietekets” 
Throughout his entire work, particularly in the 
Philosophy Stomateis, Clement insists upon the value of 
philosophy, but it is interesting to note what 

he meant by the term. “And philosophy =- I do not mean the Stoic, 
er the Platonic, or the Epicurean, or the Aristotelian, but 
whatever has been well said by each of those sects, which teach 
Tighteousness along with a science pervaded by piety - this 
eclectic whole, I call philosophy."* Thus it can be seen that 
Clement uses the term more in the sense of truth, or knowledge, 
Or wisdom. In fact he later refers to it as that "strictly 
systematic Wisdom, which furnishes acquaintance with the things 
Bhich pertain to life." 

He foresees objections to his use of philosophy and 
answers them in the second chapter of the first book. There 
is much good in Greek philosophy, and it is foolish to condemn 
it in ignorance. For, even it be evil, it is at least worth 
while to ide its weaknesses. Greek philosophy, he believes, 
is mostly plagiarized from Moses and from the Barbarians. 
Still it was a preparation for the decqshite Truth and the best 
of the philosophers knew God, at least indirectly. 


Clement always defends the benefits of culture and 
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learning. For he insisted that the greatest realms of Chris- 
tian BEG Es aude were open to the intellectual only. "But as 
we say that a man can be a believer without learning, so also we 
assert that it is impossible for a man with learning to compre- 
end the things which are declared in the faith." 

After discussing the various philosophical schools, 
Clement decided that Plato's idea of the good as being assimila- 
tion to God, is right, and in closest agreement with Scripture. 
But he recognizes that the Gospel has the universal appeal, while 
philosophy is necessarily limited to the few.” He had no sym- 
pathy with the Sophists. Life to him, was too earnest and too 
wonderful to indulge in "scratching and tickling, not in a manly 
“way, in my opinion, the ears of those who wish to be tickled."4 

However, it is to be noted that Clement never regarded 
Bere philosophical speculation to be a proper attitude for His 
“d4ddeal Christian. Action was always more important in his mind 
than mere words. "For I well know that to be saved, and to aid 
those who desire to be saved, is the best thing and not to com- 
pose paltry sentences like gew-gaws."> 

One of the greatest dangers of the second century, 


Gnosticism that faced the Christian Church, was Gnosticism. 


While professing to be Christian, this system, 
Ce eae ree ce eee ean mena eae LET 


i. 307 
2. Bk II: ch. 21-22 

o BeoVI: ch. 18 

4. 304 


5. 311 
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or systems of thought, felt that it had within it, spiritual 
Hnowledge superior to the teachings of the Church. In order 
to explain evil, dualism was introduced, with the belief in a 
second and imperfect God, who created matter, which was evil. 
The Gnostic freely criticized the Old Testament, and some of 
them rejected it altogether.? It really resulted in a hope- 
Jess fatalism.© But it had a great attraction, as did the 
Mysteries, in its promise to higher knowledge to the favored 
few, but forever denied to the rabble. It endeavored to answer 
this question, "Can the world as we know it have been made by 
God? °" 

Clement saw the danger of this thing, and endeavored 
to combat it. And in so doing, he chose the method of present- 
ing the true Christian gnostic, as epposed to the false gnostic 
ef the heretics. He insists that the Gospel contains the true 
ee iedge of God and his pages have many references to the 
Christian Gnostic. However, Clement is refusing to allow the 
heretics to claim theterm, and perhaps his was a wise method 


of combat. * 


Now a mind such as Clement's, was especially subject 
to Gnostic influence, and this is to be found running through 
much of his thought. It is seen in his language. For example, 


a a 


7; This is Clement's objection to Marcion 
i Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 535 ff. 
Se Aij oy tro le 


4. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, I, 355 
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divine secrets," "the mysteries of the 


“divine mysteries, 
j\Word", and many other expressions evidently are borrowed from 

| the enostics.? He stresses strongly the idea of enlighten- 
ment, and the appeal of mind to mind. He emphasizes the matter 
Of degrees in Christians, and he insists that these even ex~ 


@ And like the gnostics he sees little impor- 


tend to heaven. 
tance in the physical life of Jesus, even going so far as to 
say, "But in the case of the Savior, it were ludicrous to 
suppose that the body, as a body, demanded the necessary aids 
in order to its duration. For He ate, not for the sake of 

the body, which was kept together by a holy energy, but in 
Order that it might not enter into the minds of those who 
were with Him, to entertain a different opinion of Him." 

And his idea of the true Christian Gnostic, is one who has 
risen above all human passion. 

But while he was no doubt greatly influenced by 
Gnosticism, he also rose far above it in many ways. He was 
opposed to the silly, romantic speculation which was carriod 
to extremes by the Gnostics. And Clement was anything but a 
fatalist.* He insists upon the oneness of humanity, as oppos- 
ed to the Gnostics ironbound classes. His eeegaiti we Logos 
$s much different than the Gnostic's distant deity. God, for 


Glement was active in the salvation of man, while the Gnostics 


‘pictured him as passive. Salvation was an ethical process 


nee EEEn 
1. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 88 
Be Bk. VI: ch. 13 


3. 496 


4. Catholic Encyclopedia, 163 ff. 
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md not a physical one. And knowledge for Clement is the per- 
seption of the true nature of Ged, and not a series of specula- 
tive thought on the beginnings of the world. 

a Clement's dislike of the Gnostics, particularly 
Basilides and Valentinus is quite evident.! He attacks the 
false teachers also who claim that since they are spiritual, 
they may indulge in lust because they are raised above it. 


ne 


"Por God's greatest gift is self-restraint. Particularly 


bitter is his attack upon the Carpocratains whose immorality 
@ishonors the church. They were said to hold everything in 
Gommon, even their women. Mosheim, however, believes that 


5 But 


Glement was too severe, against this particular sect. 
if he were, it may be explained that he had no sympathy with 
anything that even approached immorality or licentiousness. 

On the other hand, he attacks those who see evil in 
Marriage, and in fact in all matter. The Basilidians, for 
example, taught the necessity of celibacy, and the Marcionites 
taught that the generative law of nature was evil. In refuta- 
tion, Clement pictures both Peter and Paul as married men. He 
insists on the purity of generation, and says that chaste wed- 
lock is not be regarded as imperfect. Clement had the high- 
est ideal of marriage, and several times in the Stromateis 
he refers to the good wife, to marriage and to the Christian 
home. So that he reslly takes the middle course between those 


who preach immoral living on the one hand, and those who demand 
A ; 
ms Bk. II: ch 20 


Be S74 


3. WMosheim's Commentaries, I 
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eelibacy on the other. 

I think that it can be fairly said, that Clement, in 
most respects, rose high above what we understand by the term 
“gnostic.” He uses the word so often, that we come to distrust 
§ts connotation in his own mind. But his attitude towards God, 
towards Man, and towards the Gospel, are above the current con- 
ceptions of Gnosticism. "Neither childlessness, nor poverty, 
nor obscurity, nor want, can hinder him who eagerly strives 


after the knowledge of goa." 


And in this sweeping statement, 
Clement is far above the narrow conceptions of current Gnosti- 
cism. 
If Clement saw any great difference between Faith 
Faith and Knowledge, he has not made that distinction 
very clear. Sometimes he appears to be very 
conscious of a great differentiation, but at other times he 
speaks of the two as if they were almost synonomous. Inge is 
no doubt right when he says that Clement regarded Faith as the 
first venture of the Christian life.” From this step, the 
learner goes on into experience and finally into the knowledge 
of God. But this knowledge turns out to be Faith, and in fact 
he speaks of Faith as being superior to Knowledge thus, "Ao- 
cordingly, faith is something superior to knowledge, and is 
its criterion. Conjecture, which is only a feeble supposition, 
no 


counterfeits faith. And again he says, “while Faith, ad- 


vancing over the pathway of the objects of sense, leaves Opinion 
a ea aaa aren aE 
i 201 


2, Inge, Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought, 19 
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Menind, and speeds to things free of deception, and reposes in 
Be truth."? 

This seems to be his conception of the whole matter, 
that faith and knowledge go together, and that faith is the 
‘first move towards salvation, and hence the foundation of sal- 
VWation. And even when he speaks about knowledge of God, he 
does not mean scientific knowledge, but spiritual insight, 
which might very well be termed "faith." 

As has already been mentioned, Clement did not 
Logos place his emphasis upon the historical Jesus, 
but he did stress the Eternal Christ, or Logos. 
He insists that Jesus is the Word of God, but he sees him as an 
event in a series of events. God has been in the world before, 
and has been speaking through other agents, though Clement does 
regard Christ as the crowning manifestation of God. And the 
purpose of the Logos, was to save mankind. © 
it was through this conception, that Clement made 
—eontact with the thought world of his day. Thus he could har- 
monize all forms of truth by making the new religion take over 
the old philosophical concept. And history gives evidence of 
the training of mankind by God, through the Logos. Evil is 
caused by ignorance. Therefore the cure must be knowledge. 
thus God has sent the Tutor or Instructor into the world to 


lead men into knowledge. ® 


His conception was based upon Philo'ts idea of the 


Logos as an intermediary between God and man. And indeed, 


aaa a 
i. Ibid 
2. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, Pi. obts, 3 


3. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 87 


ee 


Bement regards God as being so remote and impersonal, that the 
Logos is a necessity if God is to make contact with his world. 
The Logos to Clement is God, dynamically near. And he sees 
Him, as being actively interested in the saving of mankind. 
One cannot read the pages of the Stromata, with- 
God out coming to the conelusion, that whatever weak- 
ness may be inherent in Clement's conception of 
God, at least it is lofty and reverent. For its foundation, 
it rests upon the philosophical basis of Platonism. God is 
transcendant, and is immaterial reality. Clement is active 
vin refuting the anthromorphism of Christianity as applied to 
Goa. He objected to man creating God in his own image, feel- 
ing that such indulgence is not worthy of an intelligent man. 
4 It has been objected that Clement is too negative in 
his view of the nature of God. He strips him of all attributes. 
‘The Son is the Consciousness of God, and hence the Father can 
only see the world as reflected in the gee And indeed, Clem- 
ent did insist strongly on the transcendance of God. "God, 
then, being not a subject for demonstration, cannot be the ob- 
ss) 


Hect of science." Again, "It were indeed ridiculous, as the 


philosophers themselves say, for men, the plaything (Pa Beare 
ebLo 


of God, to make God and for God to be the plaything of art." 


Yet Clementts conception is not without its ethical 
eee en 


1. Casey, Clement of Alexandria, Harvard Theologicel Review, 
Jane 1925: 


2. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 87 
3. 458 


4. 530 
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Msists, but a pure mind.» 


And while he cannot be embraced by — 

words Or even understood by the mind, yet he is anxious to save 

all men, both those who were under the Law as well as those who 
2 


are saved through ‘faith in Christ. God is not revengeful, and . 


_ punishment is not to be considered as the object of the wrath 


a} 


Bf God. Rather God punishes because he loves man, and is seek- 
ing to instruct him. 

And as against the Gnostic belief that matter and the 
world are inherently evil, Clement insists that they are Good, 
since God is good. "Tox, says-he,."all things are ef one God. "9 
Dana while it is probably true that Clement over emphasizes the 

transcendance of God, nevertheless his conception is noble, 


ethical, and shows its holder to be an intelligent man. 


Clement has a most hopeful attitude towards Man. 


wY 


him as a creature of tremendous possibil- 
of 


ecg 


2s) 


k Man He 


be. 


Gies. For a man/culture, he is surprisingly 
democratic. tee sgems to have a real love for all men, and there 
is not to be noted a trace of snobbery in his attitudes towards 

This fellow men. The spirit of Jesus seems to have registered 
especially strong with the Alexandrian, in this respect. Clem- 
ent, like all of us,.missed the way of his Master in many 
places, but he very much like Him in his respect for personality. 

" . regard men as truly sacred, and take beasts and 


»stones for what they are."* “Por they believe not God nor 


ee E. 
ma, bre, Vil, ch. 6 


m2, Bk. VI, ch. 6 


5. 4406 
4. Pereeudic ch, 10, 201 
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understand his power, whose love to man is ineffable." He 


always insists on the freedom of the will, and holds that man 
has the ability to choose. Man may find his perfection through 
Bpractising virtue, and in the Gospel. And man should be will- 
Biv to do good, not for the sake of reward, but for the good's 
‘sake, itself. Through the love of God and the knowledge of 
Shim, man can go to perfection.” 
He is the master of the universe and all things 
Bnave been placed here for him. Therefore he is to regard all 
* things as essentially good. His body is the temple of God, 

7 and cannot be regarded as evil. I do not suppose that Clement 
was a humorist, but the following quotation when translated 
into English, takes on such a touch; "All things which were 
created for our use are good; as for example marriage, and 


procreation, when used in moderation."*9 And he insists at 


all times, that God being good created all things good, in- 


cluding man. 


Clement was a lover of the Scriptures and had 


Scriptures read them a great deal. It is likely that he 


had become somewhat acquainted with them, at 
least, even before his conversion. Much of his interest in 
the Scriptures most probably could be traced to the influence 


of Pantaenus. But for twenty years he used these writings 


everyday in his teaching, and this knowledge was a valuable 


asset to him since the question of exegesis was of vital in- 


arene en 
1. Ibid 


iy Swed 
J 


nec er rt es i er oa 


‘portance in his day. He is more of a Biblical scholar than 


is Ord een.” 


He quotes from all of the books of the New Testa- 
ment Canon with the exception of James, second Peter, third 
John, and Philemon. But he goes to the apocryphal books 
with equal ease and candor and apparently. regards the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
“the Epistle to the Egyptians of equal validity with those 
books that were later canonized. So that Tollinton says, 
"the conception of 'Canon' of the New Testament, as a def- 
jnite and settled collection of the Scriptures, is far less 
clear in the Alexandrian father than it is in Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, the Muratorian Fragment, possible even in the 
scheme of Melito, so far as our information goes." And 
while holding to the view that the gospel writers were in- 
spired, he treats all of the literature with great freedom 
and independence. 

ee eins quotes Clement as saying that the Gospels 
containing the genealogies were written down first. Then 
many people requested Mark to write down Peter's sayings about 
the Lord. This he did and “when Peter learned of this, he 


neither directly forbadenor encouraged 3¢."9 But at another 


place, Eusebius says that Clement stated, Peter was pleased 


with the idea, and that Mark received his sanction for the 


Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, eh. 17 


be . tvirds- 172 ff. 


3, Eusebius, HE. Bk. VI, che 14 


596 


606 


iting of the Gospel.+ 


Clement sometimes refers to his 'tradition,! which 


"he suggests is not in the hands of anyone else. But as far 
pas we can determine, his so-called tradition, was nothing more 
| than his allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures. For 
Phe felt that the Christian Gnostic, could interpret the scrip- 
tures more "“spiritually."° 

He relates that the Greek translation of the 01d 
‘Testament took place at the command of Ptolemy, king of Mace- 
donia, because he desired this writing in Greek to be placed 
in the Library at Alexandria. Seventy elders translated the 
books, and their translations agreed perfectly.” . 

Clement had the greatest respect for the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and after allegorizing them, often put them 
on the same level with the New Testament Books. He consider- 
ed the wisdom of Moses to be the best and the most ancient. 
The closing chapters of Book I, attempt to show that Plato 

was an imitator of Moses, and that Moses was a greater legis- 
lator than either Minos or Lycurgus of the Greeks, though he 
was inferior to Christ. He has even composed a most interest- 
ing, and at places, valuable, chronology, to prove that the 
Hebrews are the oldest race. * 


Clement insists on the humaneness of the’ Laws . H6 
a a EEaNRNEEEEEE 
Ibid, Bk. II, ch. 15 


Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, I, 3584 
Strom. Bks IT, eh. 22 
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mees it as the basis of all ethics, and as he interprets it, 
‘ he makes it more ethical than it really was. For in Gini's:, 
as in all the Seripture which he used, he makes his selections 
band his interpretations, and whenever desirable, allegorizes. 
For he holds that things that shine through a veil and are 
more or less indistinct, are more beautiful. This is the way 
wich truth ine bhe Scriptures, and it is the joy of the Gnostic 
to pierce that veils” But the Scriptures, he regards as the 
criterion of truth, and it is from this basis that he attacks 
the heretics.° 
He has some rather beautiful things to say 
Prayer about prayer. "Prayer is then, to speak more 
boldly, converse with God."* “Wherefore to 
those that are unworthy, though they ask often, He will not 


5 


give; but He will give tothose who are worthy." "Nor is 


petition superfluous, though good things are given without 
piaiueh®? He believes that one's life should be a continual 
prayer Pee eand of limiting it to certain hours. And very 
practically he suggests that it is wise to do all in our 
power to answer our own prayers. 
i 
ie ee 22, Ghe 18 

2 Bk. VI, ch. 16 : 

Se fre Vi, eh. 16 

4. 534 

5. 554 


6. 534 
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626 


As for martyrdom, he preaches what he himself 
lartyrdom practised under the persecution of Severus. It 


4s foolish to seek out death in order to gain 


Blory by dying. On the other hand, one should not fear to die 
for one's faith, as Christians regard the external things of 
life such as pain and death, without fear. And even when per- 
secuted, the commands of Jesus should not be forgotten that 

we ought to love our enemies. 

Clement found himself facing people asking why good 
Christians should be persecuted. He denies that Basilides 

is right when he says that persecution comes because of the 
sin of the individual. And he refutes Valentinus!' clain 

that death is the work of the evil Creator of the world. 
Maftyrdom comes, according to Clement, in order to teach men 
endurance, and the man who nobly dies for the right, achieves 
great glory. "We call martyrdom perfection, not because the 
man comes to the end of his life as others, but because he 


has exhibited the perfect Heck ef tase." 
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Our first impulse after studying the life of an 


Vancient Such &s Clement of Alexandria, is to see hin entire- 
yy different from ourselves, and hence inferior. But a sym- 
Pr eKett c study of his. thoughts and attitudes toward life, 
reveals him surprisingly like human beings today. As a class, 
the Christian Platonists of Alexandria had their weaknesses, 
"no doubt. They were too subtle, too inquisitive, too intel- 
lectual. But they were strong and virile and healthy. Their 
Suse of Scripture was marred by an over allegorization, but 
even this is to de preferred to the slavish literalism, or 
attitude of disregard that was at the time prevalent. At 
least they claimed all knowledge for God and insisted upon 
(his kindness and benevolence. And we must remember that they 
saved the church from Gnosticism, Montanism, and Paganism.+ 

His writings are of value in shedding light upon 
the day in which he lived. After Justin and Irenaeus, he 
stands as the founder of Christian Literature.“ And he has 
rightly been termed the first systematic theologian of the 
Bast,° theweh one cannot stress the term "systematic," too 
much. 

He kept himself aloof from controversy, for 

Tolerance he took no pleasure in it. Besides he had 


no talent for that sort of thing. Neither 


a an 


1. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Lecture 4. 

1a However, 2s will be noted more in detail later on, Gnos- 
| ticism greatly influenced their teaching, probably more 
than they, themselves realized. 


IE 166 


Pes Coxe, Ante-Nicene Fathers, 


3. Briggs, History of the Study of Theology, 86 


was he Peee ss -tecni cine nor in leading. He is the iib- 
eral minded gentleman, holding liberal views himself, and 
having nothing but tolerance towards other people's opinions. 
And. we are charmed wath this liberality, obtained partly 


through his wide travel, perhaps, but mostly through his 


Qs 


knowledge of men. And this open-minded attitude and desire 


for knowledge, has made him one of the greatest of the early 
Christian scholars.’ 
This tolerance even extended to heretics. There is 
none of the vitriolic invectives that characterized sénuewe 
the Fathers! attacks on the heretics. Clement urges them to 
freely examine all opinions, and then make their decisions on 
the merits of the case alone. He never takes refuge in any 
creed or dogma. He does not appeal to some tribunal to cut 
them off. And he does not denounce them as lost. It is evi- 
dent that he regarded many of them as earnest and sincere. He 
depends, on fair-minded argument alone, as a method of winning 
them back from the errors of their way .® 
In philosophy, Clement was an eclectic. He was 
never satisfied to confine himself consistently to one system 


of thought. But he has the greatest admiration for -Piato; 


and Stoicism evidently colored much of his thinking. He was 


not an especially deep or consistant thinker and his knowledge 


tends to wideness rather than to depth. ° But he had that in- 


definable thing which we label, refinement, or culture, or 


aaa a 
1. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, 27 

2. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, 60 

3. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 88 
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SE ee ee 


< think that it is a true judgment, that Clement 
was not of remarkable greatness. But he did have the power 
M0 discover true values. And he had a hope and a vision 
which did much to redeem him from his lack of depth. With 
all of his wide and sometimes secondsehand and uncritical 
learning, he was not a shallow imitation and he had a strong 


sympathy for all humanity. + 


"Clement had his mistakes and his limitations, but 
Shie religion had the great qualities of faith, hope and love. 
He believed in truth and knowledge. He had no theological 
bitterness. He welcomed all good things as he found them. 

He found joy in believing. He valued ideals. He sought 
light, truth, purity, service. He discerned and taught the 
breadth and variety of the ways of God. With such natures 
it is good to dwell." 

On the other hand, there are some who regard 
Influence him as only an evil influence. Such at least 
ig the attitude of certain of the more ortho- 
dox writers. I might briefly set forth such a position in 
the following paragraph. This writer” says that Clement has 
no right to be called a Father, because he could not distin- 


» 


guish between Christianity, and paganism. He is held respon- 
2 


Hm (Glover, Confiiet of Religions in the Early Roman Empire 
TE AE LP alaet at Aial acanclnemerad 


267 
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2. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, 1, 262 


3. Waggoner, Fathers of the Catholic Church, ch. 11 
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ble for filling the church with pagan ideas and thus cor- 


Pupting the pure tradition. His knowledge works out for evil 
moevnhe main, end he should not be quoted as an authority for 
@nything. There is an especially choice bit of opinion: "And 
“Clement has the subline egotism to suppose that his insane 
ravings Sareranl ezposition of thertveiled*® Scriptures, Low 
ever such remarks as these may be dismissed with the acknow- 
fedgement that in spite of the weaknesses of Clement 
Spirit, at least, he shows himself much more of a Christian 

than does the author of such words. It is silly to judge 

Clement by modern standards, and it is so easy to fail to 

see the contributions that he made, that could not have been 

made, had he been of different character than he was. 

To all intents he was perfectly orthodox. At least 

he was never questioned in this respect during his lifetime. 

But he represents more the cultured and learned thought of 

his day, than he does the Christian tradition.! He was later 
removed from the role of western Martyrologies, as has already 
been mentioned, because of his unorthodox tendencies in some 
directions. Of course the line of demarcation between ortho- 

doxy and heresy is not always clear. However, we must recog-= 

nize that Clement sought a synthesis of all forms of knowledge. 

He was attempting to interpret Christianity so that an intelligent 
person of the second century, mig + accept it without intel- 
lectual dishonesty. a ak so doing, he probably overstepped 


the bounds of orthodoxy at certain places. For in the sense 
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Ghat each age must interpret the Gospel for itself, it ex- 
pands beyond the limits of needs: Clement had certain 
ideas that could not ee the test of time, and have long 
ago been discarded. .If we must cast him into one of two 
‘eategories, namely, an orthodox Christian, or a heretic,we 
shall choose the orthodox category. However, he was very 
liberal. 

But the thing worth. stressing, I think, is the fact 
that he was the type that could best minister to his own day. 
He would have been woefully inadequate during the earlier 
history of the Church, but he was tremendously effective 

a 


during the latter part of the second century. a 


1. 


paradox, he did a greater work than it was in his nature to 


do. And the explanation lies in the singular accord between 
his nature and his age, in the fact that, to use his own 
figure, he was the instrument, or organ, through which wider 
forces were exerted, the child of his age, and yet even 
more its minister, its medium, its effective channel of ex- 


pression." 


It was his task to make Christianity a philosophy, 


though not in an apologetic sense. Thus he completed the 


bond between Hellenism and Christianity. And when he under= 
took this, he faced misunéerstanding both within and without 
the Church. Many within were afraid of philosophy. Many 

a 4 : 

1. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, I, 352 


2. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, I, 64-65 
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3. Eusebius, Church History--Schaff and Wace, 
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“without were prejudiced against regarding this religion as 


in the sense a philosophy. But Clement insisted that there 
could be no antinony within Truth. So he took the attitude 
that God had revealed the truth in many places and through 
many methods. Thus he made it philosophically possible for 
intelligent Christians to accept the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, wherever they might be found. 

Regarding the influence of Clement and his place 
in the Christian Church, we may say that it is easy to be mis- 
ff too lightly. We cannot judge him entire- 
ly by his works. His personality evidently loomed $463 and 
above his writings. Certainly any man that could permanently 
influence the great Origen, must have been a striking person- 
ality. And this is one of the chief things that can be said 
for his credit: he was the teacher of Origen. oreeents greate- 
ness has sometimes dwarfed Clement, and made us tend to mini- 


mize the man. 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, Saint Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Thorderet, Eusebius, and Jerome all held him in the 


highest esteem. The influence of Clement seems to have been 


greater up to the seventeenth century than it has been since. 


But in these latter days he is regaining his popularity, large: 


. reer Ag 
ly because of the personal charm of his writings.® 
Clement saw his work as mainly one of inter- 
His Work pretation for the cultured and intelligent 


minority.° And he feels it his duty to 


Se ee ee ee ee ee eee eee sa- aalne remem ait an Aa TES 
1. Catholic Encyclopedia, IV, Article by Francis Havey 
2. Catholic Encyclopedia, IV, Article by Francis Havey 


68. 


3. Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, 287 
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nid people to develop from merely Christianized pagans, to 

%he ideal of the Christian Gnostic. He saw the permanent value 
of the Seriptures, but he felt the necessity of reinterpreting 
~ then.! His extensive allegorizing of the Old Testament is one 
mot his weakest points. 

But his concept of Christianity is majestic. He 

Bsees it as an heir to all the past. God has been speaking 
through many different channels in the past. Greek pki lesopie 
Mand the Hebrew Scriptures are all phases of God'ts truth. And 
Pall of this belongs to Christianity. For the highest manifes- 
tation of the Logos, or God's Wisdom, was made manifest in 

the founder of Christianity. Hence, Christianity is the best 
Beitted to interpret the future.® 

Clement came on the scene when he was greatly needed. 
“He was fitted to meet that need to a remarkable degree. And 
because he was true to his possibilities, he has rendered the 
Christian Church a great service. And one can always find 
pleasure ey eae one this tolerant, charming, Christian gentle- 
man of days long since gone. We may easily over emphasize his 
foibles. They are much more noticeable to us then they were 

to the generation in which he lived. He was more than a dreamer, 
Band he has a zest for life that is refreshing. And he is in= 


deed a relief from the militant, sometimes bitter dhurchmen 


of his own day, and ours. 


i . 
we, Di¢etionary of Christian Biography, 565 


2. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, Lesa? -£i% 
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